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spirit of the present age is fest hastening the inhabitants of cur earth tp 
fearful and doubtful future. The changes which have come over the world during 


mity at the complications of national policies. Each disappointed act of diplomacy 
only serves to thicken around them the martial elements which prognosticate at 


After a night of bacchanalian indulgence, he awakes about noon the next day, to 
read the telegraphic accounts from all parts of the mation of the marders, duels, in- 
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(To be continued.) 
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the first half of the nineteenth century are complicated, heterogeneous, and exceed- 
ingly problematical. However great the difficulties of their solution may be, still 
the minds of men are anxiously gazing im hope of catching one faint look at the 
flickering light as it peeps through the mazy horizon of the future. But ever and 
anon their hopes fail them, and they are filled with distrust and foreboding of cala- 
Whether we tarn to the Old or New World, each alike has its difficulties 
and complications. The people of the New World, whether in politics or 
religion, are decidedly a fast-going race. Under the head of progress and 
improvement, the popular spirit of this age has classed such an endless variety 
of changes and modifications, that there is but little of the genius of either 
religion or politics left that characterized the nation fifty years ago. Young Ame- 
rica at the age of twenty years has finished his collegiate studies, travelled all over 
that wide-spread country, witnessed numerous steamboat explosions, travelled every 
mile of its numerous network of railways, exchanged shots with his opponent, given 
his opinion who should be the next President, speechified at political conventions and 
_ Bantered his.colleagues to raffle for his nomination to the next Congress, drank bed 
whisky, and lionized himself by havipg a spree, and turned the landlord out of doors. 
_ Of, he is ready for breakfast. He mast know more than anybody else, be acquainted 
with everybody and everything, learn more in one year than his predecessors knew 
during their lifetime, and finally he becomes inflated with the idea that he lives in a 
fast age and belongs to a fast nation, and, upon the whole, is rather a fast man 
| This spirit of recklessness is engulfing the peace and prosperity of that nation, 
making human life cheap, and marking the footsteps of the nation with crime and 
: ‘blood. It is sapping the foundation of all the political and social systems of that 
| country. Its manifestation can be witnessed in a fearful manner in the maddened 


frenzy of its partisans, one opposing the other with deadly hatred, and, im their reck- 
less antagonioms, are draining from the citadel of liberty the very lifestream of 
the nation toe sccemplish their nefarioes pur peses. 

When we turn our thoughts to the Old World, we find things scarcely better than 

they are in the New. Although the manner im which they are shown up presents a 
different feature, still the resalts are equally questionable with those of our transatlantic 
friends. The reckless spirit which prevails im the United States, and is now working 
the overthrow of that nation im a fearfal manner, exists, with all its characzeristics, 
im this country. In the United States, every man thinks himself a sovereign of 
royal bleed; im this country, sovereigns are less plentiful. What appears there 
as the character of the mation is here confined to the legitimate crowned heads of 
the dynasties. The same spirit of recklessness is marking their course. 
The numerous treaties of Europe, which have been ostensibly made for the purpose 
of perpetuating the peace of the nations, will, in all human probability, be the means 
of uniting im one fearfal conflict “ the powers that be.” The tangling alliances and 
treaty complications will cause one nation to endorse the quarrels of another. How- 
ever much they may be disposed for peace, im spite of themselves, they, by reason of 
treaty stipulations and precedents, will be swept into the whirling vortex. The 
present condition of Earope is only maintained by its leagues of soldiers, and they 
are daily augmenting beth im numbers and appliances of war. That a fearful crisis 
must come appears absolutely certain. Whether we contempiate the general oatberst 
either im Europe or im the United States, the consequences will be equally disastrous 
to England. A nation that can only exist by its manufactures and commerce cannot 
fail to be materially affected by “the pomp and circumstance of war,” especially 
with the United States. The falling off of the cotton trade alone would itop the 
changes occur that would stop for a few months the vast commerce and machinery 
of England, and the frightful condition of the starving millions would be aopalling 
to contemplate. England may strenuously adhere to her peace policy ; still her rela- 
tionships to the neighbouring nations are such that she must unavoidably be a‘i-.tcd 
by whatever may transpire around her. If Engignd already expends eight millions 
annually, in times of national peace and prosperity, to feed her pampered poor, who 
can calculate the vast amount it would require to sustain her starving millions 
when her foreign relations are suspended! At present a warlike fever is racking the 
very brain of the country, calling into requisition, upon a large and extended scale, the 
mechanical ability of the nation for the constructjon of firearms, missiles of death, 
and national defences. Every movement of continental Earope is watched with dis- 
trust and jealousy. The frequent conferences of the crowned beads indicate the 
precarious instability of their rule and « fearful foreboding for the future. The 
shaffiieg intrigues of diplomatists are destroying the confidence of the ruling 
classes, and turning their scrutinies and jealousies towards each other. These, to- 
gether with the clammering of the masses for reform, as weil as the fearful mroads 
which the present revolutionary spirit is making im the monarchies of Europe, 
ingly difficult of a favourable solution. 


Tae at New asp Tee 24ra or Jciy.—The Saints at New 
York have held a spirited celebration of the 24th of July, im commemoration of 
the entry of eur heroic “ Pioneers” into Great Salt Lake Valley. A suitable spot 
_ was selected at Silver Lake, om Staten Island The Saints who took part im this 
celebration sumbered about 300. 
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THE GOODNESS OF GOD TO HIS CREATURES. 


The cares of pe are a 
sensible goodness which 
reflect on _— num ani- 
mals which — ow many thousand 
genera of insects and birds, and how 
many hundreds of thousands in each 
genus! All these creatures find daily 
support. How many thousands of ter- 
restrial animals live in all parts of the 
globe! How many bundreds of thou- 
sands find food in the forests, in the 
fields, on the mountains, in tbe valleys, in 
the caverns, and in the holes of the rocks, 
upon and in trees, in clods of earth, and 
in stones! and what hosts inhabit the 
ocean, and what immense. shoals of fish 
swim in rivers, seas, and brooks! All 
these creatures find daily means of sup- 
rt. What an inexpressible multitude! 
What an astonishing diversity of insects, 
also, that encompass us everywhere! 
How many are in the air, in plants, and 
upon other animals! Each finds con- 
tinually its daily food. But how amazing 
is the wisdom of the Creator displayed in 
the manner in which he nourishes all 
these animals! He gives to each one food 
suitable to its nature. Every kind of food 
cannot agree with all. There isone kind 
for quadrupeds, another for fowls, another 
for yee and another for insects. This 
distribution of aliment is a means 
wisely ordained by- the Creator, not only 
for the effectual support of every species 
of animals, but that no species of food 
which the earth brings forth may be useless. 
Now, if God es such care of ani- 
mals destitute of reason, what will he not 
do for men! This is an inference which 
we may and ought to draw from the ob- 
servations of the arrangements which the 
Divine Providence has made to give all 
the things of the earth the food necessary 
for their support. On every hand we 
see men sowing and ploughing and water- 
ing, and striving to bring things to per- 
fection. They reap the fruit of thei 
labours, and all their desires are satisfied. 
They exist, and go on from day to day in 
king of = fruits 
enjoyip things 
that God has sent for the sustenance 


very | things necessary to 


this, and 

The sun, 

to 

seeds, so 

earth, and 

barst 

that unless 

the rain falls and the sun shines in the 

but it will be in vain. The Lord 

sends al} this to them, but they forget to 

thank him for this. They forget that, 

although they plant and water, it is the 

’s mercy wi great rea- 

son, we often see this gift misapplied. 
To what base uses do = 


great 

God for his blessings to 
only granted us life and reason, 
support it 
us to enjoy it. Yet, in the mi 
all, how often do we see 
of all good forgotten! 
= and glorify him ; yet, if 

less the fruit of our labour, 
Lord could very eal 

e 
supply of heat and mo whi 
receives, and make it barren 

unfruitful. If he were to do this, 
would mankind do then? a 
then, perhaps, remember the Lor 
would then, like the 
of Israel in captivity, be led to feel after 
the Lord. In the day of trouble they 
would cry to the Lord, whom my fo 
in the hour of their p 
but spoil the harvest of a 
and what s vast amount of misery and 
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or comfort of man. Yet, in the I 
meietng the Lord! They forget 
lecting the Lord! They forget 
it is the Lord who has given 
that they have » and 
They forget although 
and sow and ge 
talents they have peen encdc 
wretchedness it would cause 
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implies more than appears on the surface 
of the matter. Correct spelling is learned, 
not from “ expositors,” but from frequent 
reading. The ability to spell accurately 
is insensibly acquired by the exercise of 
the eyes in reading, and by the familiarity 
with the aspect of words which neces- 
sarily follows. When, therefore, persons 
spell correctly, it may be inferred that 
they read frequently, and are therefore 
intelligent and well-informed. Good 
spelling thus evinces the ion of 
eral knowledge, while bad spelling 
Fadteahee more ignorance than is some- 
times imagined. Orthography thus be- 


INTERESTING 


FROM UTAH, 
comes a test and an evidence of persons’ 
acquirements and habits. 


4. Young Elders, whether in writing 
for the Star, or in addressing the Saints, 
should always do their best. ‘ Whatever 
is worth doing at all, is worth doing 
well;” and “ Negligent writing or. neg. 
ligent speech doth not only discredit the 
writer or speaker, but it iteth the 
opinion of his reason and jadgment, and 
indirectly injures the cause he maintains.” 
On the other hand, words fitly spoken 
and essays ably written are “like apples 
of gold in pictures of silver ”—valuable in 
themselves, and worthy of theughtful 
examination. 


INTERESTING FROM UTAH. 


(Extracted from the “ Salt Lahe Correspondence” of the ‘ New York Herald.”) 


** Great Salt Lake City; 
August 17, 1860. 

Everything in this community is ra- 
-pidly and radically changing from war 
to peace. The army has gone, the sut- 
tlers are closing up, and the merchants 
are selling out. Ina few months, not a 
trace of the “ Utah rebellion will be left, 
save in the substantial benefits the Ter- 
ritory has rea from the presence of 
the army that been so much and so 
frequently detested. It is scarcely credible 
that the same country that should have 
caused so much stir, marching and coun- 
ter-marching of so many troops, adven- 

tures of private diplomats and 
commissioners, should in such a short 
time simmer down to the quietness—yea, 
the dulness, that now reigns here The 
rats leave the sinking ship; the mer- 
chants here follow the example, and are 
fast winding up and preparing for other 

climes, in search of other fortunes. 


TRADE IN GENERAL. 


is a dulness in this 
et; but, if anything, particular! 
-among the Gentiles. fa the 4 
days of noisy war they had Govern- 
ment patronage and made their piles. 
Before the army came there was no 
money in the land; and coming, as it 


did, with the army, the Gentile mer- 
chants alone had the favours. The Mor- 
mons sold them lumber to build the 
barracks and the adjacent city, Fairfield ; 
they supplied them vegetables, butter, 
eggs, grain, and the nicknacks of life; 
rendered them the service of tradesmen, 
and got the eagles into their own hands. 
The Gentile merchants, blessed with the 
ushing torrent of trade, despised the 
ittle streams, did nothing to make friends. 
Uncle Sam alone ecli everything and 
everybody. The Mormon shrewd. men 
saw the fallacy, started stores on their 
own account, and just as visibly as the 
Gentiles go down, as visibly the Jews are 
rising. It is impossible to name a Mor- 
mon firm that is not rising, while it is as 
difficult to touch -the opposite side with- 
out finding opposite facts. 


THE RETURN OF THE UTAH DELEGATE. 


The Hon. William H. Hooper re- 
turned here on Monday afternoon from 
Washi His arrival has made things 
gen around “headquarters.” 

e has been very cordially received, and 
evidently all sides are satisfied with his 
representation at the “bear garden.” 
The brass band a considerable 
part of the first evening before his re- 


sidence in a serenading capacity; but the 


SUMMARY. 


tain could not be “ drawn out.” * He | week, made 
reserves his eloquence for another | days 
occasion, when he meets his constituents ' not now say much on 


y man who is destined for the Apostle- | panies with ox- 
ship in the place of P. P. Pratt, whom | and two handcart 
Hector McLean killed in 57. With the | first handcart company 
return of three such men, who have done ' from Laramie that would be short of 
all the Church business in the East | provisions; and last week, as 

during the past year, the little commu- | riding into the city, I Brigham’s 
nity is necessarily occupied inquiring if | waggons, with 2,500 lbs. of flour and 
such places so wicked as New York and | 500 lbs. of bacon, going out to meet 
Washington are still standing monuments ' them. A very agreeable rencontre, no 
of long-suffering and mercy. Perhaps , doubt. By 

you are not that d Mormon Missions are at 
days you are all going to be swallowed up | the present time reported in a flourishing 
like A rete Nineveh and the other cities | condition, and the young Apostle Can- 


of the plain. _ oe return: in a weeks to 
ngland, to take charge of the publishing 
THE EMIGRATION. department and the oniguation in Liver- 


The first of the Mormon Emigra-| pool. With him a batch of Missionaries 
tion Companies arrived here yesterday | will be sent.” 


SUMMARY OF NEWS AND PASSING EVENTS. 


Generat.—The Princess Alice, daughter of the Queen of England, is to be betrothed 
to Prince Louis of Hesse Darmstadt during her Majesty’s stay on the Continent. The 
Moniteur contains an imperial decree, promulgating the convention with Great Britain 
respecting the importation into France of British iron. The new tariff was to com- 
mence from October Ist. Concerning the French and English forces in China, the 
Times says, “‘ We have 26 gunboats for the fight which was to come off at the mouth of 
the Peiho; the French have six. We have 11,000 men; they have less than 5,v00. We 
have 1,050 cavalry, as superbly mounted as horsemen can be; they have four Spahis and 
four Chasseurs de Afrique. We havea fleet of 200 vessels of war; they have 39. We 
have six mounted batteries—two of twelve- pounder Aftmstrong’s, and two of nine- pounders ; 
they have three batteries of four-pounders, rifle-bored up to eight.” The correspondent 
of the Morning Chronicle at St. Petersburgh states that the Grand Duke Michael has 
authority to convey to Queen Victoria a diplomatic assurance that under no circumstances 
will Russia do anything which will offend the British Cabinet. The’ British Government 
has been exceedingly reserved in its replies when questioned as to the view it would take 
of the interview between the Emperors of Russia and Austria. The Russian Govern- 
ment acts in its foreign relations with extreme circumspection; but there is a visible 
tendency toa rapprochement to England. Thereply given by France to Rome in reference. 
to the protection of the Holy See contained the assurance that nobody deplored more 
than the Emperor the course taken by Sardinia. The reply also stated that, in order to 
afford an efficacious protection to the Holy See, the French army in the Papal States 
would be increased to 24,000 men, whose mission would be to make the patrimony of St. 
Peter respected. Marshal Vaillant, the defender of Rome in 1849, would, in case of 
need, assume the command-in-chief of the army of occupation, should the patrimony of 
St. Peter be threatened either by Garibaldi or Piedmont. The Sardinian fleet having by 
a bold manwavre destroyed all the batteries of Ancona, General Lamoriciere sent two 
envoys to General Fanti, Ancona capitulated, and General Lamoriciere and the whole of 
the garrison were made prisonersof war. The Sardinians found 140 cannons and 700,000 
francs in the fortress. The whole population of Sabina and Lacio have risen to the «ry 
of “Victor Emmanuel for ever!” The Chasseurs of the Tiber have deféated tne 
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Pontifical gendarmes, and have hoisted the Italian flag on the left side of the Tiber. 
The Neapolitan population on the frontiers are imploring the protection of King Victor 
Emmanuel. It is said that the King of Sardinia, after having visited Ancona, will proceed 
towards the Neapolitan frontier. It is also said that three Sardinian divisions are about 
to enter the kingdom of Naples. More friendly relations at present exist between Garibaldi 
and the Sardinian Government than has for some time past, and in consequence thereof 
the state of things at Naples has improved. Au order of the day of Garibaldi, published 
at Caserta, says :—“ Brave Soldiers,—The Sardinian soldiers are about to enter Neapolitan 
territory. Very soon you shall have the pleasure of clasping their victorious hands,” 
King Victor Emmanuel exhorts Garibaldi to accomplish immediately the annexation of 
Naples and Sicily to Sardinia; but a new manifesto of Mazzini repeats that no king of 
Italy should be proclaimed before Italy is constituted at Rome. The Sardinian Chambers 
were opened on the 2nd instant. After the reading of the. opening speech, the following 
project of law was presented :—“ Sole article. The Government of the King is authorized 
to accept and establish, by royal decrees, the annexation to Sardinia of the provinces of 
Central and Southern Italy, in which the population freely manifest, by direct and 
universal suffrage, a wish to form an integral part of our constitutional monarchy.” The 
project was received with loud cheers. Count Cavour, in opening the Sardinian Chambers, 
: said—** Henceforth Italy, with the exception of Venetia, is free. As regards the latter 
. province, we cannot make war upon Austria against the almost unanimous wish of the 
European powers. Such an enterprise would create a formidable coalition against Italy ; 
but, in constituting a strong Italy, we are serving the cause of Venetia. These reasons 
also impose upon us the duty of respecting Rome. The question of Rome cannot be de- 
cided by the sword alone: it meets with moral obstacles, which moral force alone can 
vanquish.” Concerning the possibility of a collision with France, he said—‘‘ An act of 
. ingratitude so monstrous would brand our country with a deep disgrace, such as centuries 
of suffering could not obliterate. Whatever populations may be freed from oppression, 
their independence will be respected.” Numerous arrests have taken place in Hungary, 
on account of the dissemination of revolutionary proclamations. The military classes of 
1840, 1839, 1838, 1837, and 1836, comprising young men of the age of sixteen years, 
have been called to serve. The levy will terminate on the 3lst December next. 
American.—The Spanish war steamér Francisco d’Asis arrived at Havanna from Omoa 
on the 8th, and Truxillo on the 7th ult. She reports that the British war steamer Icarus, 
with a transport and troops, under command of Alvarez, proceeded to Rio Negro, where 
Walker’s army were encamped. The boats of the Jcarus proceeded up the river, and 
captured Walker, with seventy of his men, all of whom were taken to Truxillo, and de- 
livered to the authorities of Honduras. Walker’s men were very destitute, and many of 
them being sick were permitted to return to the United States, on condition of never 
engaging again in an expedition against Central America. General Walker and Colonel 
Kudler are to be shot. The Herald says—“ Additional intelligence was received at the 
War Department, this morning, from Utah. Colonel Cook had arrived and taken command. 
There was no political news of importance. The various tribes of Indians in the neigh- 
bourhood of Utah and on the Plains still continued their depredations, but every means 
was being adopted by the United States’ troops to bring them to subjection. Several 
scouting parties had been sent out to protect the emigrants and mails crossing the several 
routes. Brevet-Colonel C, F. Smith, Tenth Infantry, has been assigned to the command 
of the post at Camp Floyd, Utah Territory. First-Lieutenant B. H. Robertson, Second 
Dragoons, has been announced as Assistant Adjutant-General of the Utah Department. 
The Deseret News of August 22nd says,— Nothing has been heard from the companies 
on the Plains since our last; but some of them may be expected to arrive in six or 
eight days.” Information concerning the emigration companies was published in a former 
number of the News, and the most important of it was re-published in the last Star. 
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Herent or Sr. Paut’s.—The height of St. Paul’s Cathedral, from the basement to the 
top of the cross, is 402 feet. | , 
Tue Fourres.—In mythology, the Furies were the three daughters of Acheron and 
Nox,—namely, Alectro, Tisiphone, and Megera, armed with serpents and burning torches. 
How ro Cuge Cramp in THE Leas.—On the moment of its seizure in the calf of the 
leg, —_ instep should be forcibly drawn up or flexed on the leg, and the cure will be 
eous, 
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Tae GuILLorins.—This instrument of torture was proposed to the French Assembly 
by a physician named Guillotin; hence its present name. But it had previously been 
used in England and Scotland, and known as the “ Maiden ;” and in Germany, Italy, and 
Bohemia, by other names, such as the “ Fall-Beil,” or falling axe. 

ConsTBUCTION aNnD Move or Usine Maaic Lantgerns.—The principle of construction 
is very simple. It consists of a tin box, with a bent funnel at the top, serving for 
the double purpose of allowing the smoke and heat to escape, and preventing the light 
dispersing in the room, and thus interfering with the reflected image. It has a door at 
the side, a polished tin concave reflection at the back of the inside, and a powerful light 
placed in the focus of the reflector; the light being supplied by an oil lamp, or by the 
combustion of oxygen and hydrogen gases thrown upon lime. For private exhibition, the 
oil argand is generally and more easily employed. Opposite to the light and focus of the 
reflector is a moveable or telescopic tube, containing a hemispherical illuminating lens 
near to the reflector, and a converse lens at the extremity of the tube; and between the 
two lenses is a slit for the introduction of the painted glass slides. To use the magic 
lantern, light the lamp, polish the reflector with a dry cloth, and carefully wipe the lenses 
so as to remove any moisture; then place the lamp in the focus of the reflector, close 
the door of the lantern, and place it upon a table ready for use. Suspend a wet sheet 
from a line stretched across the room, or have a screen made of calico stretched tightly 
upon a frame: in the event of not using either of them, reflect the images upon a smooth 
white-washed wall. Slip in a slide with the figures and othersubjects inverted, or upside 
down ; then advance or recede with the lantern, and by moving the tube in front of the 
slide you will be enabled to adjust the focus, and obtain a magnified image of the painting 
upon the slide reflected upon the sheet, screen, or wall. When the room is large enough, 
it is better to place the screen between the spectators and the lantern, as it renders the 
deception more complete. 
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Tue lady who “took everybody’s eye” must have a lot of them! 

“ Henpgy, you ought to be ashamed to throw away bread like that. You may want it 
some day.” “ Well, mother, would I stand any better chance of getting it then, if I 
should eat it up now ?” 

Nogpopy ever wrote anything lengthy worth reading, either in prose or verse, 
‘spontaneously. Igocrates’ famous “Panegyric” cost him ten years of assiduous 
labour. Le Sage was occupied for three months upon a single chapter of Gil Blas. 
Pope was the most careful of all our poets in revising his manuscripts again and 
again for press, Lord Byron’s manuscript of one of the cantos of Dun Juan did 
not represent a spontaneous flow of words; for in many places the word had been 
replaced over and over again, as noticed in Moore's life of the poet, before that which 
we in print was finally determined upon; and Tasso’s manuscripts prove how | 

“ Jerusalem Delivered” was corrected and re-corrected upon every page, before it was 
allowed to go into the printer’s hands. Of Campbell’s extreme care in polishing his 
verses every one must have heard. No speeches ever delivered in Parliament would 
appear to have been more spontaneous effasions than Canning’s; yet what is the fact? 
In Stapleton’s biography of that great statesman, skeletons of some of these are given, 
one of which, on Parliamentary Reform, contains no less than four hundred heads, all 
carefally and logically following one upon theother. Shakspeare never wrotea single play of 
which later critics have not been able to trace the source, and oftentimes a close original plot. 
Milton drew out.a minute outline of “ Paradise Lost” before he wrote a single line, and the 
original memoranda are still preserved in the library of Trinity College, Cambridge. We 
‘Copy one of these in its entirety. Milton’s memorandom runs thus:—“ Parapisz Losr. 
The Persons: Moses.—Justice and Mercie debating what should become of man 
if he fall—Wisdome—Chorus of Angels sing a bymne of y* creation. Act 2. 
Heavenly love.—-Evening starre—Chorus sing the marage song and describe Paradice. 
Act 3. Lucifer contriving Adam’s ruine—Chorus feares for Adam, and relates 
Lucifer’s rebellion and fall. Act 4. Adam, Eve, fallen—Conscience cites them to 
God’s examination—Chorus bewails and tells the good Adam hath lost. Act 5. 
Adam and Eve driven out of Paradice—Prasented by an angel with Labour, greife, 
hatred, Envie, warre, famine, pestilence—Sicknesse, Discontent, Ignorance, Fear, mutes to 
whome he a thire names, likewise Winter, Heat, Tempest, &c.—Death ushered into 
y* world—Faith, Hope, Charity, comfort him and instract him—Chorus briefly concludes. 
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